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Tu Debate on the Pension List, which took place on Monday, and 
which was so ably led by Mr. Harvey, both on the present and on a 
former occasion, has brought that gentleman so distinctly and so 
recently before the public, that we think this the fittest moment for 
pacing the Honourable Member in our Gallery of Partiamentary 

ontRaiTs.—Another reason may be added also to this :— 

Mr. O'Connell having surrendered his motion touching the powers 
and privileges of the Inns of Court into the hands of the Solicitor- 
General, Sir William Pepys, and that legal functionary having pledged 
himself to bring in speedily a bill to define and limit the powers of 
these irresponsible bodies, we do not think we can do a more accept- 
able service to our readers than to prepare them for the consideration 
of a topic which must shortly engage the attention of Parliament. 
The development of the general question affords, too, a fitting oppor- 
tunity to make a few observations on the case of Mr. Harvey, which 
has just been published,* and on the Parliamentary career and capa- 
bilities of that eminent but very ill-used Member. 

Mr. Harvey was born in the county of Essex, in the year 1786. 
His father had married an heiress, a Miss Whittle, of Feering House, 
near Kelvedon. Their son, the subject of this Sketch, received, we 
believe, the first rudiments of education at a Dissenting School in his 
native county. In his sixteenth year he was articled to Mr. Wimburn, 
(of the firm of Wimburn, Collett, and Co.) Chancery Lane. On 
coming of age, in 1807, he took possession of his maternal estate, 
called Feering House, near Kelvedon, a village about nine miles from 
Colchester, and three from Coggeshall. The inheritance of this pro- 
perty did not prevent Mr. Harvey from pursuing his profession. He 
was shortly after admitted an Attorney of the Court of King’s Bench, 
and soon obtained very considerable practice. In the year 1811, 





* Report of the Proceedings on the Investigation before the Benchers of the Inner 
Temple, upon the application : D. W. Harvey, Esq., to be called to the Bar. Second 
tdition, Chelmsford: Printed and Sold by Chalk and Co. 
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Mr. Harvey was admitted a student of the Honourable Society of qy 
Inner Temple, having at this time married the only daughter gf 
Ebenezer Johnston, Esq , of Stamford Hill, with whom, it is said, he 
had a fortune of 30,0001. sterling. 

It may be a matter of information to the lay reader to state that th 
Inns of Court are four in number, viz., Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner T 
the Middle Temple, and Gray’s Inn. These institutions were anciently 
called Hospitia Curie ; ‘‘because,” says Fortescue, ‘the student 
therein do not only study the law to enable them to practise in th 
Courts at Westminster, but also pursue such other studies as may 
render them better qualified to serve the King in his court.” ‘ 
are governed by Masters, Principals, Benchers, Stewards; and the 
chief of them have chapels for divine service, and all of them publi 
halls for exercises, readings, and arguments, which the students wey 
obliged to perform and attend for a competent number of years befor 
their call to the Bar. Neverthel: ss, the Inns of Court are not Co. 
porations, nor have they any judicial power over their members, but 
they have, says Mr. Tomlins, ‘“ certain orders among themselves 
which by consent have the force of laws; for light offences persons 
are only excommoned, or put out of commons; for greater they-low 
their chambers, and are expelled ; and when they are expelled outof 
one society they shall never be received by any of the others.” Each 
Inn consists of a select number of members, known as Benchers, 
considerable and varying number of Students, as also of Barristers; 
and the rules for their government are nearly the same in each In, 
The Benchers exercise the right of receiving into the Society of th 
Inn or rejecting whom they please, and also the power of making lans 
to bind the members. 

In pursuance of this right, a rule was passed subsequent to Mh, 
Harvey’s admission, to the effect that no one should be called to the 
Bar who had not ceased to practise as an attorney for two years prior 
to his application. In obedience to this rule, Mr. Harvey, in 1819, 
when, as he alleges, his practice as a Solicitor was more than 20001 
per annum, caused his name to be erased from the Rell of Attorneys, 
Up to the period of his relinquishment of this valuable practice, Mr, 
Harvey received no intimation that his claim to be called to the Bar 
would be refused. In June, 1821, having qualified himself, bya com- 
pliance with the regulations of the Society, Mr. Harvey, for the fint 
time, applied to be called to the Bar, but was then informed that ob 
jections to his call had arisen out of two actions with which he bad 
been professionally mixed up. These were the cases of Harveyr. 
Andrew, and Frost v. Harvey. As, however, the facts should be placed 
before our readers, we shall give them in the words of the Report. 

He obtained permission to appear before the Benchers, and did 9 
on the 6th and 9th of November, in the Parliament Chamber of the 
Inner Temple, when he was heard in support of his claim, but was no 
informed as to what points in particular his attention should be directed, 
He was permitted to make what statements he pleased, and offered 
both parol and documentary evidence, some of which the Benchers te 
ceived, and some they rejected, but they did not intimate to him the 
particular points to which bis attention should be directed, nor the 
evidence which they required. This investigation having closed, Me 
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Harvey,on the 13th Nov. $821, received a communication that the 
— was adverse to his application to be called to 
Bar. 


in December, 1821, Mr. Harvey appealed against this rejec- 
Fn Twelve Judges who act. as. Vistor over edna of pt 
-that their Lordships would call upon the Masters of the Bench 
to certify their objections to his demand to be:called to the Bar, and 
that they would a point a day for hearing him, either in person, or by 
counsel, in appe: In compliance with this petition, the Masters of 
the Bench were required to certify their objections, and they did so in 
a Certificate, dated 30th January, 1822. 
The d inted by the Judges for the hearing on Mr. Harvey's 
iti ee e Ist of February, 1822, and he penal that though 
er te to the Benchers in the preceding November for a statement 
of the grounds upon which his claim to be called to the Bar had 
been rejected, he did not receive a copy of their Certificate, til 
within a@ very few hours of the time appointed for the hearing of his 
1. 


The Judges having stated it to be their intention ‘ to hear all 

ies Mr. Harvey appeared at Serjeant’s Inn, with his Counsel (Mr. 
soe and Mr. Denman), many witnesses, and much documentary 
testimony. The Counsel having concluded their arguments, the Judges 
ordered the room to be cleared of all parties except Mr. Harvey, his 
Counsel, and Solicitor; and to Mr. Harvey’s great astonishment re- 
fused to hear witnesses or to inspect the documents tendered, and re- 
lying on the ex-parte allegations contained in the Certificate of the 
Benchers, signified their approval of their decision. 

Though thus harshly treated, Mr. Harvey resolved not to abandon 
the object which he had in view. He found that the injustice which he 
had sustained abated the confidence of neither his constituents nor of 
his private friends; and at last he was so fortunate as to obtain such 
further evidence to rebut the charges against him as he and his friends 
considered could not fail toclear his reputation in the eyes of every 
man unblinded' by prejudice. Conscious of the justice of his cause, he 
was, and ever has shown himself, most anxious for inquiry—not a 
private—but a full and open one before the public ; and, accordingly, 
on the 2d of April, 1833, Mr. Harvey again petitioned the Judges. In 
that Petition he complained of the manner in which the Judges had de- 
cided on the former appeal, and then went on to state that after this, 
knowing that the names of persons whose applications to be called to 

Bar were, as a matter of course, erased from the books of the So- 
ciety, he (Mr. H.) on the advice of one of the Masters, that it would 
more satisfactory to them and more becoming in him, and being 
utterly without redress, requested to have his name erased, which was 
accordingly, leaving him with the impression that he had a right 
toa subsequent appeal, for a review of his case. He then set forth 
that he now had it in his power to produce unimpeachable evidence of 
the truth of his original statements, and to rebut, seriatim, the al- 
legations of the Masters’ Certificate, by the production of the agree- 
ment. between him and Mr. Skingley, and other evidence, oral and 
Written, 


In consequence of Mr. Harvey's petition, he ae — hear- 
T 
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ing on Friday, the 7th of last June. At half-past six o'clock, Mp 
Harvey, accompanied by Mr. Serjeant Wilde, and a junior 

was admitted to the Parliament Chamber. When the case was 

Mr. Harvey said,the trusted, that in the first place, as the question 
was a public one, the investigation would not be private. There wen 
many gentlemen interested in the matter (several of whom were Mem. 
bers of Parliament), waiting to be admitted. There were also th 
reporters of the public press, who, he trusted, would not be exc} 
for the reason he had already stated. After some consultation, th 
Benchers decided that no persons could be admitted but those who he. 
longed to the Inn as Benchers. They agreed, however, as a pointof 
principle, to the admission of two short-hand writers, one on behalf of 
Mr. Harvey, and the other on behalf of the Inn. Mr. Harvey de. 
clined this, expressing his wish to have the matter discussed as 0 

as possible. Mr. Harvey found that he had no other means of obtain. 
ing a re-hearing, and subsequently addressed the Masters, expressing 
his wish to be heard in any manner they might deem consistent with 
the claims of justice. The result has been the investigation, which 
commenced on Tuesday the 19th of November, 1833; and which, afer 
being pursued for, we believe, seven successive nights, terminated ia 
the following final decision : 

“ Inner Temple—Bench Table, Thursday, the 23d of January 1834—Ata 
Special Meeting of the Masters of the Bench of this Society to take iny 
consideration the renewed application of Daniel Whittle Harvey, Esq, 
to be called to the Bar, accompanied by a copy of his petition to the Judges, 

“ Upon taking into consideration the renewed application of Mr. Danid 
Whittle Harvey, to be called to the Bar, and the evidence adduced in supporto 
the same, and the arguments of the Learned Counsel thereon, 

“Tt is Unanimously Resolved,—that the Bench do not see any sufficient 

reason to alter the Resolution of the Bench, communicated to Mr. Harvey by the 
Treasurer of the Society, on the 13th of November, 1821, against his application 


to be called to the Bar. 
“ EDWARD H. MARTIN, Sus-rreasunee.” 


On this decision becoming public, Mr. O’Connell took up the que- 
tion with praiseworthy celerity ; the topic excited much interest, aud 
the public at length began to perceive that the power here arrogalel 
by nineteen individuals (for the most part unknown to fame), wi 
irresponsible, undefined, and had been exercised to the manifest 
oppression of a gentleman, who was deemed by a large constitueney, 
full worthy enough to sit in the greatest council of the nation inst 
successive Parliaments, was declared by nineteen Masters of the Ben 
unworthy to hold the smallest petty larceny brief which was everdé 
livered by Mr. Alderman Harmer at the Old Bailey. 

This is certainly a state of things which cannot—and which we shall 
add, ought not—to continue long. It is, however, to be regretted thi 
Mr. O'Connell suffered the question of the inns of court to be takes 
out of his hands. We very much fear that the Solicitor General wil 
not apply to the correction of the monstrous abuses of those monopé! 
those strong and radical remedies which the nature of the disease ™ 
periously demands. Let us not be misunderstood. We are as ansi0ls 
to maintain the dignity, the independence, the learning, the 
character of the Bar, as any men breathing, but we do not think | 
ends can be attained—we know they are not attained—by the arbitra] 
and undefined power which exists in the hands of the Benchers. 
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There is'no profession in England that contains within itselfa greater 


of intelligence, of learning, of mental vi and general in- 
pion than the Bar; but there are now, and ve belocs tan ion 
always been, some black sheep in the profession. One man, who had 
been in early life a bankrupt, is now an eminent compiler of works of 

ice—another, who a few years ago had been a city light 
porter, now wears a wig and gown--a third, who had been an attorney’s 
office sweeper, and subsequently an attorney, is now a man in some 
practice on the Western Circuit—a fourth, who had been a cobbler, has 
since given an edition of Coke upon Littleton.—We might go on ad 
infinitum with a list of men who had risen from voll beginnings, 
Ley by unworthy means, and who have subsequently become bar- 
risters, yet these individuals have been admitted, though Mr. 
Harvey has been refused. In the instances cited by us there was 
abundant dullness—great mediocrity—unbounded servility—and these 
being qualities which find favour in the sight of the homogenous Bench, 
the candidates passed muster at once. But in Mr. Harvey’s case there 
was a broad distinction. He was a man of quickness and parts, and 
suretorise rapidly. He was, moreover, a Dissenter, an uncompromising 
Reformer in Church and State, a thorough detector of abuses, a sworn 
foe to the Pension List. His parts excited the jealousy, and his politics 
the dread, of the worthy Inner Templars, ind accordingly they lay 
hold of a loose report of a trial, to refuse a profession to a man whom 
they had admitted as a student in 1811, on the usual certificates of 
qualification and character—whose admission-fee they had pocketed 
—fraudulently denying the consideration for which it was call” 

After a lapse of years, Mr. Harvey obtains documentary evidence to 
clear away the imputations sought to be cast on his character, in the 
cases alluded to, and to put to shame his accusers; but does this 
evidence avail him? Not one jot. The Benchers continue in the 
same frame of mind—-they shelter themselves from the shame of the ac- 
knowledgment of having passed an iniquitous sentence, by abiding in 
their former opinion—they, forsooth, are too much of gentlemen to ac- 
knowledge themselves in the wrong! Judges in their own behalf they 
pronounce a sentence in their own favour. They agree one and all to 
sacrifice Mr. Harvey rather than expose themselves. How otherwise 
can we conclude, when we read, that long after public attention had 
been drawn to the refusal to call Mr. Harvey, that gentleman found no. 
difficulty in getting readmitted as an attorney; and that at the next 
election for Colchester, all parties in the county of Essex—where if there 
were a ground for the prevalence of a feeling that Mr. Harvey had 
taken an advantage of his client ina purchase, sucha feeling would be 
sure to prevail—at the next election, we say, Mr. Harvey experienced 
00 opposition. This was in the county, and almost on the spot where, 
ifa fraud had been committed, it would have been known, and where 
the matter must have been generally discussed. To this the Benchers 
rejoin : “But why did not Mr. H. move for a new trial,” whereupon 
Serjeant Wilde, his counsel, replies : 

“If he were asked why Mr. Harvey did not move for a new trial, 

his answer would be—to satisfy whom? If it were said he had shown 

self insensible to character, he would ask how? By not putting 
vits on the file of the Court of King’s Bench? W Y, if he h 

met the charge in his own county, he had satisfied a much larger circle 
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than that of the Court of King’s Bench. Was it true that he resteduniler 
a stigma? The insinuation was that he had no character to lose, q 
was insensible to the imputation on it; and _ he was found taking 

remove 


pains far and wide, and efficient, to clear himself. Did he 

from the county? Did he become an exile? No: so far from taking 
no pains to clear himself, he never ceased todoso. What 

had he not challenged? What frequent appeals had he not made} 
this Bench? Suppose he had acted with the same spirit with all othey 
as he had with this Bench, could it be said that he had taken no paiay 
to clear himself? The same might be said elsewhere. Look at his ad 
vertisement the day after the report of the trial appeared: was tht 
taking no pains? After publishing all over the county that Mr. Prost 
had renounced the charge, how could it be said that he had not cleared 
himself? He had not taken the view that some persons might hare 
taken who might have thought than an affidavit before the Court of 
King’s Bench would be more satisfactory ; he might err on that, but 
that he made an appeal long and loudly, was clear; and if he had net 
gone into the Court of King’s Bench, he had satisfied all whose opi- 
nions he had to consult. 

Mr. Harvey has sat for Colchester since 1818—he was a law student 
in 1811—he is now a readmitted attorney—yet being qualified asi 
Member of Parliament—as a candidate for the Bar—and twice asa 
Solicitor—he may not be admitted to the degree of Utter Barrister! 
This is the monstrous but yet legitimate deduction from the Reportof 
the Proceedings before the Masters of the Bench. 

Having said so much on one of the main features of Mr. Harveys 
life, it is now our duty to turn to his Parliamentary career. If wehav 
given more space than may appear fitting to the bulk of our reader, 
to a matter apparently of little moment, let such individuals reflect that 
the lives and liberties of Englishmen are to a great extent in the keeping 
of the Bar, and that, therefore, it never can be a matter of indifference 
to the community at large, in whose hands resides the power of admi- 
sion or rejection. We already know that not only one of the mot 
learned, but one of the ablest men of the past age, was refused admi- 
sion to the degree of Barrister ; and the case of Mr. Harvey, in our om 
time, a man, who, if he does not possess the erudition, certainly por 
sesses all the clearness, precision, and power of mind of a Home 
Tooke, justifies an over watchfulness on the part of the public. Hai 
Mr. Tooke or Mr. Harvey been dull and plodding dunces—of the ob 
scurest birth, and the most ignoble pursuits—had they been the st 
pidest clerks that ever engrossed on parchment, or indited a stanza m™ 
paper, they had been admitted with a claim, provided only their polities 
had been as slavish as their progress had been slimy and tortuous; ‘it 
Tooke and Harvey were too able to be parasites, and too original 
follow in the wake of routine—and hence the disfavour which they 
ercountered at the hands of men dressed in a “ little brief authority, 
which they have in these instances greatly abused. 

As a Member of Parliament—notwithstanding the grievous wig 
inflicted on him by these Benchers—Mr. Harvey stands in the veg 
first rank. For sixteen years he has represented Colchester, with em 


nent ability and great public usefulness; and the burgesses of 
town, always renowned for the auri sacra fames, seem to have 
cered that the real utility of Mr. Harvey was such that they might d 
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¢ in his regard with the payment of the parliamentary toll which 
ey levied so unsparingly on his predecessors. 

As a Mr. Harvey does not trouble the House very fre- 
quently, and rarely at any inordinate length; but such is the clearness 
and lucidness of his views—such the pith, polish, and power of his 

: such his readiness, skilfulness, and address—such his brevity 
point, and force—that he is always sure of a willing and stenive 
andience, at a season when no other man, except, perhaps, Sir Robert 
Peel, or Mr. Stanley, could command it. This arises partly from the 
very great relish of the House for really good speeches—but infinitely 
more from the tact and address with which Mr. Harvey manages his 
audience. His discourses are admirably seasoned. Here there is a 
drop of vinegar—there a spoonful of oil—now a dash of attic salt— 
and again a sprinkling of pungent mustard—but as a whole, the salad 
is perfect—no one ingredient predominates—it is a happy mixture, 

| and harmoniously blended, and such as old Evelyn* himself 
would love to taste. 

There is no other man in the House of Commons with whom Mr. 
Harvey may be compared. He certainly has not the genius and fire of 
Mr. Stanley—nor the classic attainments and general literature of Sir 
Robert Peel—he does not exhibit the varied historical knowledge 
of Mr. Macauley—or the sharp wit, playful fancy, and critical acri- 
mony of Mr. Croker—but he is superior to them all in plain perspi- 
cuity of diction—in clearness, lucidness, and forceful brevity. Wedo 
not mean to say that there is either theoretic originality, or philosophic 
depth, in the views or opinions of Mr. Harvey; but there is what is far 
better for the every-day concerns of human life, a clear and nervous 
diction—“ a well of English undefiled” —a quickness of conception— 
a readiness of retort and reply—a solid-headed shrewdness and 
good sense, joined to active business-like habits, which render him 
what we would call an eminently English speaker of the best class, 
though not, perhaps, the best and aptest pupil of the school, In 
the age just gone by, Mr. Tierney was beyond all doubt and ques- 
tion the first man of this particular school. Possessing the utmost 
shrewdness of discernment—the most perspicuous views of trade and 
finance—the most powerful because the most intelligible logic—a dic- 
tion fluent, forcible, and easy—and, above all, the most penetrating 
sarcasm, and the most invulnerable self-possession—he stood almost 
the last of this class of English orators. Mr. Tierney left behind him 
two men somewhat of a similar order of mind. One of them, Lord 
Lyndhurst, now ornaments the Upper House—the other, Mr. Harvey, 
wil ever remain in St. Stephen’s Chapel. These two men greatly 
tesemble each other in character and conformation of mind. ‘ Neither 
the one nor the other have ever uttered an obscure sentence, or wearied 
their auditors by long parentheses, obsolete diction, or seven hours’ 

@ . Neither the one nor the other lave ever so overloaded 
theit displays with figures and facts, as to deaden all attention, and 
to bewilder all attempts at recollection. They are both British im feel- 
iigs—British in birth—British in diction. Judiciously mi 
together fact and argument—opinion and inference—applause 





* It is not ing tract, on what 
generally known that Joha Evelyn wrote a most amusing 
Ke called “ The Admixtare of Salets.” 
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invective—reason and ridicule—they leave Scotch metaphysics to thoy 
orators of the North British School, who deeming obscurity a soutes of 
the sublime, rival in prolix verbosity, the-unhappy lengthiness ang 
paraded pedantry of the present Chancellor, who really mars his wo. 
derful powers of exposition and invective, by the adoption of an obg. 
lete phraseology, and the repetition, in endless periphrasis, of the same 
exhausted idea. Of these vices Lord Lyndhurst and Mr. Harvey ay 
free. They both shine alone in the clearnesss—the precision—and 
the cleanness, if we may so say, with which they turn the happj 
thoughts into the most forcible and English diction. They both shine 
too, in the use of that small-sword logic whose brevity constitutes i 
force. Here, however, the parallel must cease; for though Natu 
has done to the full as much for Mr. Harvey as for Lord Lyndhurst, 
it must in candour be admitted that education, culture, and i 
have made Lord Lyndhurst not only one of the first classical anf 
scientific scholars, but the first lawyer on the Bench—and om, 
perhaps, of the very best speakers in all England. 

But more on this subject on a future day, when we shall present ow 
readers with a Sketch of Lord Lyndhurst; and when, perhaps, we may 
also notice the extraordinary conduct which it is understood the present 
Lord Chancellor, and others of his colleagues, have observed towards 
the Honourable Member for Colchester, as it regards his appointment 
to the important office of Solicitor to the Commission for the Correction 
of Abuses in the Public Charities. 








Cause or Rent. 

Ay erroneous theory is often found to be based on some apparently trivial erm 
in laying down the first principles of that theory, and this appears to be the caw 
with Thompson’s ‘ True theory.’ He says that the cause of rent is “ the limited 
quantity of the land in comparison with the competitors for its pRopucE.” Now 
the competition is not for the produce of the land, but for the land itself. Suffer 
these competitors to use the land in the way in which the owners are using it, and 
they will supply themselves with produce. There is competition for fish caught 
in the sea, as well as for landed produce ; but as the sea is not appropriated bys 
separate class who tax fishermen, the competition for fish does not cause the price 
of fish to rise so high as to afford the payment of a rent or tax out of that price 
If fishermen attempted to charge such a price, other persons would become 
fishermen, increase the supply, bring down the price, and make the trade of the 
fisherman yield not more than ordinary wages. The produce of the land is 
scarce, and high in price, no¢ merely because the land ‘is limited in quantity, for 
the sea is also limited in quantity, but because those who want landed produce 
are not permitted to raise that produce from the land, without paying a com 
sideration or rent for the permission to those who have appropriated the land to 
their own exclusive use. If no consideration of that kind were required, 
fisherman or a manufacturer would not give the fruits of eight days’ labour for 
the fruits of six days of agricultural labour. If so unequal an exchange were It 
quired, some of the manufacturers or fishermen would transfer their labour from 
manufactures or fishing to agriculture; and thus, by increasing the supply 
landed produce, and decreasing the supply of manufactures or fish, establish a0 
equilibrium in their exchangeable values. Such a transfer is prevented only by 
the exaction ofa rent. Itcannot be true, then, that rent arises from the compe- 
titors for landed produce being numerous compared with the quantity of 
seeing that all which these competitors want is to be permitted to labour on the 
limited quantity of land which is in existence, in order to raise that product 
themselves.—Hopkins’s Great Britain for the last Forty Years, 
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REJECTION OF THE BILL FOR ENFORCING THE 
OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 





“ 


As there are many Members in the House who are favourable to the 

inciple of some regulations for ensuring the rest of man and beast, on 
one day in seven, who would yet limit those regulations to what might 
be called the civil observance of this day of rest, and avoid every inter- 
ference with religious freedom—so there were many who voted in 
favour of the motion to allow Sir Andrew Agnew to bring in his Bill, in 
order that, by — printed, its provisions might be seen and ex- 
amined, without pledging themselves to the support of that Bill if its 
provisions were objectionable when it came to a second reading. Of 
this number we profess ourselves to be. 

We are satisfied, that as a purely civil ordinance, it is of the utmost 
value to the public health, and public morals, that there should be a 
respite from the toils and labours of life, one day in seven, both 
for man and beast; and that the lower we descend in the scale 
of society, the more essential will such a respite be found for its 
members. The Bill of Sir Andrew Agnew, however, even in @ 
civil sense, proceeded upon the very opposite maxim; for, while it 
allowed the rich—to whom such respite and recreation is least of all 
necessary, since their toils are least severe—to go where they pleased 
in search of fresh air and healthy exercise on the seventh day, it ab- 
solutely prohibited, by the restrictions it imposed, the same enjoyments 
to the poorer classes, who most stood in need of them. In a civil point 
of view, therefore, his Bill was most objectionable, as it im re- 
straints on those who most required to be left free—and left free those 
whom it might with most propriety restrain. Added to which, its 
provisions were absolutely impracticable—and would be therefore 


In areligious point ef view the objections to his Bill were still stronger. 
It is well known that the Jewish sabbath was observed with a rigour 
80 extreme, as that ‘‘ no manner of work” was permitted to be 
done on it, either by ‘‘ the man-servant, the maid-servant, the cattle, 
or the stranger within the gates’—that “no fire was allowed to 
be kindled in any habitation”—and that the words of Moses, in de~ 
livering the Commandment, were, ‘* Whosoever doeth work therein 
shall surely be put to death.” This was the mode in which the Jewish 
sabbath was kept; and so recently as the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Roman army, when the Jews were attacked on the sabbath, they re- 
fused to offer the slightest resistance, and suffered an immense 
slaughter because they would not violate the sanctity of that day. 

Now, the abolition of this mode of observing the sabbath was clearly 
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effected at the coming of the Messiah, both by his precept and example, 
and while he went about doing good on the sabbath as well as oq 
other days, he repelled the rebukings of those who charged him with the 
violation of the law, by showing them that it was lawful to be usefully 
occupied on that day. 

If, by the change from the ceremonial law of the Jews to the moml 
law of Christianity, the rigorous severity of the observance of the sab. 
bath was abolished, so also was the day of rest itself changed. The 
seventh day, or fast of the Jews, which was observed as a memorial of 
the deliverance of the Israelites from their Egyptian Captivity, gave 
place to the first day, or festival of the Christians, in commemoration 
of the Resurrection of Christ from the tomb. The whole spirit and 
genius of the observance of this holiday was therefore totally different 
from that of the Jews; and accordingly the apostles and disciples, and 
early fathers of the Christian church, perpetually disclaim all reverence 
for the Jewish ceremonials, by which the sabbath was observed under 
the Mosaic dispensation, and regard the first day of the week asset 
apart for the conjoint purpose of reposing from the toils of worldly oc. 
cupation in pursuit of gain, and for celebrating, with music, and hymns, 
and festive recreations, their emancipation from all the burdens of sig 
and ceremonial expiation, by rejoicing in the fullness of the great sacri. 
fice made for all, in the death of Him by whose resurrection came life 
and immortality. 

From this, it appears to us, that persons of every denomination ae 
exempt from the duties of any other observance of the sabbath of 
the Jews, or of the feast day of the Christians, which are clearly 
very different in their nature as well as in their date, than tha 
which their own consciences may suggest; and that provided securities 
be taken for perfect liberty being left to all, to devote the day to such 
observance of devotion or of recreation as the individuals themselves 
may see fit, and for no encroachment being made by any on the 
most perfect command which every one ought to have, if he desired it, 
of employing the day as he thought proper, so that he did not infringe 
on the same liberty and the same enjoyment in others: provided this 
can be done, all that legislation can or ought to accomplish will be 
effected. 

In the debate on the second reading of Sir Andrew Agnew’s Bill, 
Mr. E. L. Bulwer made the most entertaining—Mr. Potter the most 
practical—Mr. Roebuck the most severe and denouncing—and Mr. 
O’Connell the most indignant and demolishing speech of the evening. 
Nothing daunted by this, however, Mr. Baines, and Mr. Fleet 
each gave notice of their intention to introduce another Bill for the 
better observance of the Sabbath. Mr. Baines has since, we believe, 
resigned the matter into Mr. Fleetwood’s hands; but from the feeli 
of the House on the subject we think there is no Member who 
carry through any Bill that would satisfy the advocates of legislating 


for the strict observance of the sabbath, at least in the present 
Session. 
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ON THE PRESENT DETERIORATED CONDITION OF 
OUR MERCANTILE SHIPPING. 





We need not now inform our readers of the deep interest that we 
feel in every thing connected with British ships and British seamen. 
They are sufaciently aware of that fact, and of its causes, to give us 
credit for at least perfect sincerity in all our endeavours to improve the 
0 ly the one and better the condition of the other. We have, 

, great pleasure in giving more extended publicity to some 
observations contained in an article originally published in the Edin- 
burgh Patriot—but worthy of the attention of our readers in the 
South, as well as those in the North, and especially by the Members of 
both Houses of Parliament, to whom the facts are, we fear, but little 
known. 

In an age like the present, when every thing affecting, however 

trivially, the public interests, is canvassed with an ardour and urged 

with a zeal unexampled in former times, it is matter of astonishment, 

that the condition of our mercantile marine has hitherto attracted so 

little attention. The public mind is so irreversibly fixed on the onward 

march of political improvement, that amid the struggle of opposing 

interests the real sources of our national prosperity are apt to be over- 

looked; and accordingly, the Commercial Navy, the very pith and 
sinews of our exalted power as a nation, is a subject with which ex- 
tremely few are acquainted. Every day brings us tidings of disastrous 
losses at sea, involving the destruction of much life and property. Itis 
blindly ascribed to an actof the Almighty, when it is merely the re- 
sult of a natural cause, producing a natural effect. Vessels are built. 
to be lost, and lost they accordingly are. This may appear paradoxical, 
but it is not the less true. It proceeds from the unjust and frandulent 
system of classifying merchant shipping at Lloyd’s. This body of under- 
writers, from their extensive influence, ria! the sg Fa of the 
proprietors of shipping, have been enabled, since 1798, to possess 
themselves of genni of control over mercantile matters, to which 
no other property in the empire is subject, and this vast influence is 
exercised without the slightest responsibility. The books at Lloyd’s 
form the only records of the national shipping ; but unfortunately the 
plan adopted by this corporation for the management of shipping, is 
directly op to its efficiency. According to the present plan, age 
is the d by which it is regulated; and the effect of this is, when 

a ship has outlived her first character (generally nine years), the owner 
is compelled to sell her immediately, from the impossibility, in a large 
portion of our carrying trade, of employing any vessel to whose name 

talismanic charm of “ A. 1.” is not appended ; for no matter what 
the merit or real efficiency of a ship be, so long as age is held to be the 
ctiterion, the merchants will continue to be governed in their ship- 
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ments by the practice at Lloyd’s, of looking to the class and not to thy 
intrinsic excellence of the ship. The consequence of this is, to en ' 
the building of inferior vende Many ships are built so hastily—ay 
composed of such inferior or insufficient materials—and are altogethe 
so fragilely constructed—that from the hour they are launched, 
are so unfit for the conveyance of dry cargoes, that it is infamous toim. 
peril human life in them; but the builders of such vessels have felt, 
that for eight or nine years they are quite secure of the first character 
at Lloyd’s, and consequently can, at the inferior prices at which 
are enabled to sell them, always find purchasers. Another effect ig, 
where a ship has from age lost her first character, the owner in 
cases is positively deterred, however much inclined, from repairing her, 
because if he does so, the estimation of his vessel is not proportion 
raised, although she may thereby be rendered intrinsically better tha 
many of those ranked in the first class. A shipowner reasons thus: “[f 
I repair my ship thoroughly, she will still have the brand of a second. 
rate character; if I do not repair her, she will stand with the same 
official designation at Lloyd’s.” In this manner no reparation, however 
extensive and complete, can earn for a vessel a better reputation, until, 
to use a well known phrase, she is run off her legs; and damaged cat. 
goes, foundering ships, and too often a vast loss of valuable lives, sadly 
testify to the lamentable consequences of this atrocious system. The 
underwriters at Lloyd’s are the chief gainers; for, as has been well 
observed, were there no losses at sea there would be no sea insurances, 
and the premiums are always so enormous, that, let the destruction of 
shipping be what it may, the insurance brokers constantly derive an ad- 
vantage. An additional aggravation, in a moral point of view, is the 
encouragement it holds out to fraud, inasmuch as any vessel, however 
frail, is readily insured for far above her marketable value—is sent to 
sea—is lost—and the surplus between the actual and nominal value 
accrues to the owner. 

These views are substantiated by the fact, that during the year 1833, 
upwards of 800 British merchant-vessels have been lost or shipwrecked, 
between 2 and 3000 valuable lives lost, and more than 1,000,000/. 
worth of merchandise destroyed. During that period scarcely one 
vessel of the Royal Navy has suffered at sea—because the curse of set 
insurance extends not to it, the best and most substantial materials are 
used, and the most correct and scientific principles of naval architecture 
are applied to its construction. Is it not truly dreadful to reflect on 
the condition of our mercantile navy—thrown prostrate under a system 
which, while it annually consigns to destruction an incalculable amount 
of capital, deprives the nation of the services of thousands of valuable 
seamen, and their families of their dependence for support; thereby 
spreading dismay, want, and misery, into the abodes of a class of men 
whose value can hardly be overrated, and whose widows and orphans 
might have continued in the enjoyment of comfort and happiness, hat 
the efficiency of the vessels in which these gallant men perilled thet 
lives, been made a paramount object of national concern? But this 
gratuitous devastation of life and property is doubly deplorable, from 
the community deriving no advantage whatever from the sacrifice, 
inasmuch as the vessels which are sunk occasion a diminution of supply 
in the merchandise they carried, which increases the price of the re 
mainder, and thus the public, as usual, are compelled to pay for the 
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toss, It is thus, that the sea insurance-brokers P : fs 
te blood of the community, and render it a rbornegn me pe 28 


rative necessity, that the " lic — should awake to this all-im 

subject ; for, irrespective of every other reason, how can the people or 
Government hold up their heads and justify such an Seeelecmae 
and infamous law as that of Impressment, while they look idly on at the 
annual destruction of the very class of men who are the natural guar- 
dians of our sea-girt isle, and by the preservation and due 
tection of whom, such a revolting and despotic measure would be 
rendered utterly superfluous ? 

The preceding observations have been suggested by a perusal of two 
excellent works—the one ‘‘On the Classification of Shipping,” by 
John Marshall, cm arg Neage = the other entitled “‘ The Mer- 
cantile Navy Improved,” by James Ballingall, surveyor of shippin 
Kirkcaldy.—-The former exhibits a luminous view of pri paaastinds 
of a committee of the shipowners of London in, 1826, towards esta- 
blishing a better principle of classing merchant shipping, which should 
operate as a constant stimulus to builders, to construct faithful, well- 
built vessels, and to owners to keep them in perfect repair; and in 
order to accomplish this end, to assign to each ship a rank in the 

istry book, according to her real intrinsic qualities. —By these means 
the work satisfactorily proves that safety to the crews, protection to the 
cargoes, and increased durability to the vessels, would be essentially 
promoted. 

Mr. Ballingall’s work, besides exposing the same iniquitous mode of 
classification, is rendered doubly valuable, by exhibiting in clear and 
intelligible detail (illustrated by drawings) the imperfections of the pre-° 
sent system of architecture. He proposes to substitute solid bottoms 
with caulked ceilings, or inner casing, instead of the present perishable 
construction, by which only half of the ribs of the hull are united to- 
gether, and the safety of the vessel and all it contains, are wholly de- 
pendent on the outer planking, which, in nine cases out of ten, is 
shivered to atoms by the slightest contact with a reefor sandbank. By 
the adoption of this plan, a solid mass of 21 inches of timber would 
intervene between the interior and the watery element, which, as in the 
case of the Royal Navy, would be found adequate to resist most con- 
tingencies, a even in cases where shipwreck was inevitable, time 
would generally be afforded for the escape of the crew before such a 
solid barrier could be destroyed—We refer to the work itself for more 
minute details. 

Analogous to this subject, we learn that a Society is about to be 
formed in Liverpool, to insure ships on the same principle that buildings 
are insured ; that is, singly, doubly, and trebly hazardous. Vessels 
with solid sides and bottoms, as recommended by Mr. Ballingall, to be 
singly hazardous, and charged at the lowest rate of premium. Vessels 
with the casing inside the nbs, made completely impervious to water, 
but having the ribs or main timbers open, and which nn 
would not oppose the admission of water, to be doubly hazardous ; 
vessels having nothing but the planking outside their timbers to ex- 
clude water, to be trebly hazardous ; and in each case, the premium of 
insurance on the merchandise on board, to be charged in proportion to 

tisk. The institution of such a Society will certainly prove an in- 
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ducement to build strong and substantial vessels, and be @ great saving 
to shipowners and the public. 

In conclusion let it be remembered, that, to endeavour to eleva 
the character and thereby extend the employment of the 
Navy, especially at a crisis when the Germanic Confederation is aboy 
to narrow the field of our enterprise, by restrieting our Baltic 
and excluding us as far as possible from the Vistula, the Oder, thy 
Elbe, and the Rhine, is not only an objeet intensely affecting the eo, 
dition and prosperity of our seafaring population ; but, as our Nay 
Power has been the main instrument of exalting the political and eo. 
mercial importance of Britain above all other nations, the subj 
assumes an aspect of intense interest as regards the very existence of 
the empire itself. 








AxoLitron oF THE Corn Laws. 


The operatives of England may obtain, under judicious arrangement, eithera 
superior rate of wages, or a reduction in the hours of labour within the limityef 
the superiority, natural and acquired, which England possesses in supply; 
manufactured goods for the foreign market. This superiority consists im th 
greater quantity of work which an Englishman performs in. a day or year, and 
in the greater cheapness of machinery, of fuel, and of carriage; and this 9 
periority is counteracted and limited, by the comparative dearness. of food. No 
plan for improving the condition of the people can by possibility be effectual, un. 
Jess it increases the quantity of work which can be executed in a day or year, x 
the comparative cheapness of machinery, fuel, and carriage, or diminishes the 
comparative dearness of food. All projects for increasing wages, or for diminish 
ing the hours of labour, which do not contain efficient provisions for i 
ing one or more of those objects, are founded in ignorance and in delusion, and 
must terminate in disappointment, and in aggravated distress. The first step to» 
wards improvement must be the abolition of the Corn Laws.—Colonel Torrens. 





Bust or AnprEw MA&rvert. 

We have seen a bust of Anprew Marvett, moulded by Mr, Stevens, in com 
position in imitation of Parian marble. It is very elegant ;. the imitation of 
marble is curiously successful, and the substance has a look of we in keeping 
with the subject. ‘The likeness is taken from an old print. It is a fine o 
countenance, with a good deal of mellowness—intellect and enjoyment mingle 
Every member of Parliament should have this bust, as a memento of honesty, on 
his mantel-piece—the bust of Andrew Marvell, the secretary of Milton, the wit, 
the incorruptibie—the bust of the last member paid by his constituents, who re 
fused to be bribed by his king. When visited by the emissary of Charles Il.,he 
was found lodging up two pair of stairs in a court off the Strand, and the bribe 
of a thousand guineas being tendered to him, his answer was :— 

“« My Lord, I regret the trouble you have taken, for I cannot reeoncile to my 
conscience the taking of this money from the hing, who is too poor already, from 
the extravagance of those abouthim. Give my humble duty to his Majesty, and 
tell him that I have dined at the tavern in the Strand, for half-a-crown, upoma 
fine boiled fowl and bacon, with a seasonable garnish of vegetables, and a draught 
of wine to boot. Tell him that my dinner never exceeds this price; for how 
could I face my good constituents of Hull, were I to squander the allowance 
they make me in riotous living, or the modish and frivolous pursuits of the Court! 
Tell his Majesty, therefore, that. the man who can make so good a meal, with 
a quiet conscience, for balf-a-crown a day, would be a rogue indeed, ay, and 
fowl into the bargain, to accept a bribe of a thousand guineas from e’er a King 
Christendom.” — Examiner, 
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OFFICIAL SEATS IN PARLIAMENT FOR MINISTERS 


OF THE CROWN. 





A snort but interesting discussion pat place on Thursday, the 
important subject—that of permitting 
Ministers of the Crown to have official sale in Parliament. without 
being elected by any constituents. Sir Robert Heron brought forward 
his proposition by asking leave to bring in a Bill to prevent the 
necessity of Members vacating their seats on accepting certain offices: 
still, however, considering their first admission to the House to be 

the election of constituents im the usual way. Mr. E. L. 
Bulwer moved as an amendment on this—that one organ at least of 
all the public departments should have a seat in the House by virtue 


of his office, but without the power of voting, unless eleeted by some 


constituency. 

We think the defect in each of these propositions to be, that 
neither of them goes far enough ; and the error of both is, that they 
do not carry out their own principles to their full and legitimate 
extent. Upon mature reflection, our readers will agree with us in 
thinking, that the characters of a faithful servant of the Crown and a 
faithful servant of the People are incompatible with each other; and 
as it has been truly said, that ‘“‘ No man can serve two masters,” so 
we feel assured that this case of a Minister endeavouring to serve both 
King and Constituents, is the strongest illustration of the truth of 
the maxim. The theory of the British Constitution is, that it consists 
of three equally balanced powers—the King—the Lords—and the 
Commons. If this were true, the Legislative Assembly (and then 
there would be no need of more than one) ought to consist of an equal 
number—or equal powers—representing each of these three branches, 
and the majority of the whole would determine every question brought 
before it. But instead of this, the King is represented in the House 
of Commons by his Ministers, and a host of dependent placemen under 
them—and the Lords are represented in the House of Commons by the 
many heirs to peerages, and their aristocratical connexions, who sit 
there; so that these two united, constantly preponderate over the real 
Tepresentatives of the people only. But though both the higher 
branches of King and Lords are thus powerfully represented in the 
Commons, the King has also his representatives in the Lords, and 
the Lords have their representatives at the Court of the King; but 
the Commons have no voice or representative in either! To say, 
therefore, that the Constitution consists of three separate powers all 
equally balanced against each other, is to evince great ignorance of 
the real state of the case. The Peers and the King united may at 
any time defeat the measures of the House of Commons without risk 
or danger. The Peers and the Commons united may at any time 
compel the King to accede to their wishes. But though neither the 
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King nor the Commons can stand up alone against the joint influencs 


of the other two branches, the Peers can stand alone, and d 

they often have defied—both King, and Commons, and People, No 
shall we ever have the way cleared for good government, till this 
stumbling-block of hereditary and irresponsible legislation is removed, 

The theory of the Constitution assumes also that every Member of 
the House of Commons is exclusively a representative of the 
But it may be safely asserted that when a Minister accepts 
under the Crown, and becomes a servant or representative of the Ki 
from that moment, however he may nominally retain the appellation, 
he must cease to be a servant or representative of the people. Take 
the recent case of the Pension List as a striking confirmation of 
this point. Lord Althorp, Mr. Stanley, and their colleagues, admit 
that the Pension List is not to be defended—that it contain 
many names on it which ought not to be there:—they admit 
that popular opinion demands its revision, and they are aware that 
they will encounter popular odium by resisting it. But what 
then? Why this—that they have greater respect for the opinion of the 
King, their master, who commands them to defend it, than for the 
people, their constituents, who merely petition for its poe They 
will resign their places rather than give offence to their royal master 
by disobeying his commands; but they will retain their seats in de. 
fiance of their constituents, though they should ever so much reject 
and despise their prayers. After this, who will say that Ministers can 
faithfully serve the King, and at the same time truly represent the 
People ? 

We would cure this evil by going still further than either Sir Robert 
Heron or Mr. Bulwer—by going back indeed; to the wholesome, and 
we doubt not honest and sincere opinions of Lord Althorp himself, be 
fore he accepted office, namely—by enacting, that no person holding 
office under the Crown, and dependent merely on the pleasure of the 
Crown for the tenure of such office, should hold a seat in Parliament, 
as one of the representatives of the people at all; but that instead of 
this, the House should permit such holders of office as might be con- 
sidered the representatives of the several public departments, to ap 
pear in either House of Parliament when required, to explain, and de- 
fend, if necessary, the particular measures emanating from their boards, 
but not to give their votes on such questions, as that is to make them 
judges in their own cause. It is curious to observe the inconsistencies 
of public men in this respect. In a civil trial, or a court-martial, no 
persons are allowed to sit on a jury but those who have no personal 
interest in the issue; and if such interest can be proved as pr 
any individual, that would be deemed good ground of challenge. 2 
in every debate on the measures of Ministers, instead of contenting 
themselves with the defence of these measures, and leaving the verdict 
on them to be passed by the independent representatives of the 
—they muster all their forces, summon all their dependents—and cok 
ject all the expectants as well as holders of office, and their friends and 
connexions—to adjudge their own conduct, and pass votes of appie 
bation on what they themselves have done! 


In the debate on this subject, after Sir Robert Heron and Mr. Bulwer 


had each explained their views, Mr. Ward objected to both, as dee 
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eying the link which connected the representatives with the ‘ 
oP abe an irresponsible power in the House: though the teaeat 
Mr. Bulwer’s motion was to destroy the irresponsible power that al- 
ready existed there. Doctor Lushington too, said that Mr. Bulwer’s 
was a Tory speech, adapted to the worst Tory times—which shows that 
the learned Doctor utterly misconceived Mr. Bulwer’s object. Lord 
Althorp admitted that there was a time when he thought no placeman 
ought to be a representative of the people, but he had since changed 
his opinion in that respect—though he did not enlighten the House by 
giving the reasons for such change. To give Ministers, he said, the 
ower of speaking, and not voting, would be to place them ina degrad- 


and unpleasant situation. It might be the latter; but it could not: 


be the former: for in Courts of Law, where learned counsel are the 
kers, and the jury are the voters on the questions at issue, the 
speakers are deemed the more honourable and elevated of the two, 
and do not by any means consider themselves degraded because they 
cannot vote also. 
The whole subject was so new to the House, however—though the 
inciple of the proposed change has been for some time acted upon in 
Prifce—and the Members are such dull and slow learners, that it was 
necessary to give them time to consider the matter somewhat more at 
leisure, and the original motion and the amendment were therefore 
both withdrawn. 








LORD BROUGHAM’S ATTACK ON MR. O'CONNELL 
FOR IMPUTED MENDICANCY. 





Ix our last Number we gave a brief expression of our own views on 
this subject, in the Review of the Debate on the Repeal of the Union, 
but the question has now assumed a shape that gives it more a general 
thah a personal interest, and demands of us a more detailed exposition. 
In the debate on the Address, voted by the House of Commons to the 
King, which was taken up to the Lords for their concurrence, Lord 
Brougham, in referring to the state of Ireland, is reported to have said : 


Was it not lamentable that the country was not allowed to run that race for 
Which Nature had made her capable? And, great God! why was itso? It was 
not that there existed grievances; it was nof that the people complained; it was 
not that blots existed in the laws—with the exception of one or two insignificant 
ones, which he hoped, with the assistance of their Lordships, would be speedily 
raed and obliterated from their books ; not for any of these causes; but it was 

their existed certain individuals, who were gifted by that same nature 
With great talents—who had improved those talents by assiduity and perseverance 
—Wwho were possessed of large acquirements, and gifted with the eapacity of 
raising themselves to wealth by honesty and to power by innocent ambition; it 
Was all because those misguided men—as much mistaking their happiness as 

it honour, and at war with their own interests, as well as with the interests of 
their fellow subjects, preferred to honest industry, and its creditable and honour- 
gains, a life of agitation—a life of agitation, supported by a —_ of per- 
as well as political mendicaney. (Loud cheers.) A state which, even to 
unfortunate victims of such practices, if their natural and honourable feelings 
Were not perverted, must be attended with unbearable shame. 
VOL. I.—SEssion OF 1834. 20 
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It would seem to us impossible that Lord Brougham could have 
said this; but for the concurring testimony of all the newspaper re. 
ports. But the evidence of its having been said is irresistible. The 
patriot, Henry Brougham, who for years contended that the — 
Ireland were borne down by intolerable grievances—that they, t 
fore, loudly and justly complained—that there were monstrous blotsin 
the laws—now says that there are no grievances—no complaints—no 
blots—save some very insignificant ones, which are soon about to be 
removed ! and, to crown all, he accuses Mr. O'Connell of being an 
Agitator, a character which he, Lord Brougham, of course, never per 
formed; and, above all, of being a Mendicant, because he receives 
money for service done, and duties performed ! 

We can hardly trust ourselves to say all that we think and feel on 
this subject ; but we will venture a word or two. Lord Brougham 
then should recollect, that the whole life of a barrister is one continued 
sale, not merely of his abilities, but of his opinions, for hire ; that whe 
ther he is stationary, as when pleading in Westminster Hall, or itine 
rating, when going the circuit, his palm is open for the fee of the first 
comer, to prove that A is right and B wrong, or that B is right and & 
wrong, whoever may happen to retain him first. If Mr. O’Connell be 
regarded only in this light, as counsel retained for the people of Ire 
land, to plead whatever they instruct him to plead, and pay him for 
the same, he is at least equal to Lord Brougham in honesty, as that has 
been the source of Lord Brougham’s income during all his professional 
life; and there can be no greater criminality in pleading for hire 

in a court where laws are made, than in a court where laws ar 
administered, since the fountains of justice ought to be equally 
untainted in both. But barristers appear as counsel before the 
Houses of Lords and Commons as well as before the Privy Coun 
cil, every session, to plead whatever they are feed for pleading— 
to attack corruption or to defend it, for each is equally easy to them, 
if the fee be only previously paid. We happen to remember two 
striking cases in Lord Brougham’s own history—one is this. In 1825, 
his Lordship, then Mr. Brougham, expressed his decided disapprobation 
of the attempts made in India to suppress the freedom of discussion 
and destroy the liberty of the press. In 1826, the same Mr. Brougham 
went up to the Privy Council, and, in conjunction with Mr. Se 
Spankie, the framer of the obnoxious Indian law, defended the Indian 
Government for this very suppression of all free discussion in India, 
What was the cause of this change? Only this: that in the interval 
he had been retained, and received the fee of the East India Company. 
In 1826, or1827, hebrought forward certain charges of oppression against 
Lord Charles Somerset, as Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
threatened to impeach him in the ensuing session if justice were not 
done in the case. When Parliament met, he was reminded of his 
threat, and taunted for not carrying it into execution. Why was he 
deterred from his original purpose? Only because in the interval he 
had been retained, and feed as a counsel in the case. After this, sup 
posing it to have been true that Mr. O’Connell received fees from 
land for foregoing all his former opinions, and advocating sentiments 
the very opposite to those he really entertained, he would be doing m™ 
more than Lord Brougham had done before him, and therefore be 


ought not to be his accuser. But thecase of Mr. O'Connell is entirely 
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different. We have shown plainly enough, in our last, that we do not 
accord with the opinions of the latter, respecting the Union: and have 

en of him with the same freedom, but with the same justice, as we 
have endeavoured to do of every other person. We quote, on this 
occasion, however, the observations of the Spectator and Examiner, 
two of the most independent papers in the kingdom, in the truth of 
which we entirely concur. 


It has been remarked by some of the Daily Papers, and indeed it is evident to 
all men of common discernment, that the allusions made by the Chancellor to 
the O'Connell tribute were in exceeding bad taste. He charged O'Connell with 
mendicancy, personal and political. Had O'Connell been himself present and im 
a situation to retort, we are certain that this topic would have been omitted in the 
Chancellor’s lecture. As it was, it showed considerable powers of countenance 
toallude to political and personal mendicancy, in the presence of the Dukes of 
Wellington and Newcastle, whose mothers reeeived pensions for many years from 
the publie—in the presence of Earl Grey, who has quartered a whole tribe of his: 
relatives on the nation, men whose names were never heard of till he became 
Premier—in the presence of Lord Ellenborough, whose enormous sinecure in- 
come is a disgrace to the man who pockets it, and the Government which sanc- 
tioned its existence—in the presence of a whole host of pensioned aristocrats 
who never have performed a single action to redeem their names from merited 
obscurity. The pensions of all these people are paid out of the produce of the 
taxes, some of which are wrung from the necessities of the poorest classes; and 
yet the useless recipients of these sums consider themselves entitled to sneer at 
O'Connell, because his income is derived from the voluntary contributions of his 
admiring countrymen. It is easy to assert that O'Connell pursues the game of 
agitation for the sake of the money it brings him. It is equally easy to assert, 
and as difficult to prove, that Lord Brougham attached himself to the Whig 
patty for the sake of pelf and power, flattery and patronage ; that his motives are 
not patriotic, but thoroughly selfish ; that he made his democratic speeches a 
stepping-stone to place merely ; and. that his sole aim through life has been his 
own glorification. His income and that of O’Connell are both derived from the 
same source, the pockets of the people; but one is paid willingly, the other 
through the agency of the tax-gatherer. Which mode is the more honourable to 
the receiver ?—Spectaior. 

Mr. O'Connell has abandoned large professional emoluments to devote himself to 
the cause of the people of Ireland—the yearly contribution, the rent, is the price of 
such services. Whether what are called his services deserve the name or not, is im- 
material to the present question—the Irish people deem them services, and when 
requiting what they deem services, it cannot be said that they bestow charity. 

is no mendicancy in Mr. O’Connell’s case. He gives his talents to his 
country, and a grateful price is paid for them. The wisdom of both applications, 
of the talents on the one hand and the money on the other, is fairly open to dis- 
pute; but supposing the Irish to be in the grossest error in estimating the labours 
of Mr. O’Connell as they do, he is not a mendicant for receiving the price for 
them. An advocate is not a beggar because his client has injudiciously paid 
him a retaining fee. 

Andrew Marvell was supported by the contributions of his constituents at Hull. 
And would the Lord Chancellor insult the memory of that virtuous man, by de- 
scribing his condition as one of mendicancy? Mr. O’Connell has a nation for 
his constituents. He is paid by willing hands for supposed services. The Lord 
Chancellor is paid by grudging hands, through the tax-gatherer. 

There is much of false sentiment mixed up with the consideration of this matter 
—we hear fine clap-traps of scorn for the man who pockets the mite wrung from 
the hard hands of peasants ; but do no mites, wrung from the hard hands of 

go to the pensioners, the “ valiant beggars,” and the servants of the 

? Aman who, for no services real or imagined, receives a large share of 

the public money, lives in a state reputed honourable ; while the shame of men- 

dicancy is imputed to another, whose labours are voluntarily eT bya 
U 
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grateful people. The money extorted from the public, and applied odiously to 
it, carries no disgrace; buta fund raised by a people, by self-taxation, is accounted 
infamous. 

We avow that, notwithstanding the scorn cast upon a stipendiary member, we 
wish there were in the House of Commons some dozen of Andrew Marvells, men 
of talent and probity, enabled by the contributions of constituencies to devote 
themselves to public business. Sure we are that the bargain would be profitable 
to the people. Better instructed statesmen would be produced by it. Lord 
Brougham, indeed, has told us, that there is nothing in the most active 
sional or commercial employment incompatible with the functions of a states. 
man; but we have always doubted, whether information and mature reflection 
upon intricate or profound political problems rushed into a man’s mind between 
his dinner and his walk or drive to the House of Commons. Supposing some 
preparation to be necessary for the business of Parliament, some leisure from 
money-getting occupations must be necessary for it; and the question is, how 
such time, with such application, can be had. There are men of leisure and 
ability in the independent and affluent classes, but they serve on their own terms; 
and, accuston.ed to ease, application ofa strict kind is generally irksome to them, 
But the people have not yet learnt the qualifications which they should require 
ina statesman. A rich man, who will do no harm, is a paragon !— Examiner. 

While quoting from others, we may be permitted, perhaps, to revert 

back a little, to quote from ourselves, and to show that long before we 
entered Parliament, and, indeed, before the Reform Bill, which opened 
that House more freely to the friends of the people, was passed, we en- 
tertained very similar sentiments to those here expressed, which senti- 
ments have gained great strength by experience, and are entertained 
by us at the present moment as fully as when they were first written, 
We will not give the exact words, but merely state that, several years 
since, in a small work on Taxation, and in a section of that work re 
lating to the adoption of the vote by ballot, and the reciprocal duties of 
members and constituents, we ventured to point out the singular ab- 
surdity, and the inevitable ill consequences, of appointing Legislators to 
perform gratuitous services, and thereby giving them continual excuses 
for neglect, while in every other department of labour, from the menial 
servant to the prime minister, the best security for attentive discharge 
of duty, is found to be a competent reward for diligence and fidelity, 
and a sufficient consideration to render it worth their while to abandon 
all other pursuits, and adhere to the only occupation to which their 
whole time and talents are devoted. By the present system, however, 
of unpaid Representatives, none but the enthusiast is ever likely 
to give his long or steady attention to the interests of the people; 
and his enthusiasm is in perpetual danger of abatement from the 
difficulties with which he is surrounded; while the calls of more 
profitable business lead to neglect in some, and the hope of at- 
vancement through ministerial patronage, leads to subserviency im 
others; the result of the whole being this: that they who neglect 
their Parliamentary duties and attend to their own private affairs, ale 
rewarded by the profit of their business and pursuits ; and they who al- 
tend, but give their whole strength to Ministers rather than their con 
stituents, are rewarded by ministerial patronage and favour; while the 
honest and faithful Member who attends early and late, and votes for 
the interests of his constituents and the people at large, finds a falling 
off in his profits from business, gains nothing whatever from his op 
position to Ministers, and is equally uncompensated for his sacrifices 
by those to whose interests he devotes himself entirely. 
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We have heard that some notion is entertained of Members being 

id for their attendance on Committees, and having emoluments in 
some other way. We can declare most solemnly, that not a shilling is 
allowed to any Member for any attendance he may give at any time, 
or in any place; though barristers attending four or five Committees a 
day are paid five and ten guineas for each, and will pocket 20/. in a 
morning before the heavy nightwork of the Member begins—though 
the Speaker receives 6000/. a year, with a splendid house and esta- 
blishment—though the Ministers have each their 5000. and 4000/., and 
so on :—and even the Clerks at the Table have their 2500/., 2000/. and 
15007. a year; and the door-keepers little short of 1000/.—The 
Member, however, who, faithful to his duty, labours as many hours, 
and as severely, as any of those that are named,—is obliged, in 
addition to the disadvantage of receiving no remuneration whatever 
for what others are so liberally paid for—to give up his whole time 
and attention to public affairs. If he does not do this, he is not 
so efficient or so faithful a Member as it is desirable he should be : 
and yet instead of being rewarded for his labours he is actuall 
subjected, in his various additional and unavoidable expenses, which 
would not be incurred but for his seat in Parliament, and his necessary 
maintenance of his position as such, to at least 500/. in each session, 
which would be an almost insensible burden if spread over a large con- 
stituency, but falls heavily on the shoulders of any single individual. 

We believe, therefore, the time is fast approaching when, if such 
Members as Andrew Marvell are required for Representatives, they 
must be secured as Andrew Marvell was—and as every other description 
of zealous and faithful servant is still secured—by an open, honour- 
able, and adequate payment of a fair and just compensation, that shall 
reflect credit on both giver and receiver: instead of the present system 
under which the wages of corruption are given and received without 
ablush, and too often deemed honourable in both; while the well- 
earned tribute of honest merit, paid by a free and willing people, is 
stigmatized as unworthy of both. 








Reasons way Waces po nor Rise. 
Po ss general principles, the great superiority in the efficacy of British labour, 
aided, as it is, by better machinery, cheaper fuel, and cheaper carriage, should 
give an extensive margin, enabling the operatives of England to obtain a con- 
siderable increase of wages above those of their continental brethren, without de- 
priving the British manufacturer of his superiority in the foreign market, or ex- 
posing him to the danger of foreign competition. But we find, by the evidence 
given before the Committee of the Session of 1833, that the British manufacturer 
already standing upon that extreme and dangerous verge, beyond which his 
oreign rival can encounter him upon equal terms; and that an increase of wages, 
relatively to the wages obtained upon the continent, would deprive him of his 
footing in the foreign market. What then is the counteracting circumstance 
Which takes from the operative classes of England the power of obtaining an in- 
crease of wages, within the limits of the great superiority in the efficacy of their 
arising from the extraordinary advantages, natural and acquired, which they 
Possess? This counteracting circumstance is the high price of food; and the 
cause of the high price of food, is the existing Corn Laws. A very brief illustra- 
tion will be sufficient to demonstrate, that while the price of corn in England re« 
mains nearly twice as high as upon the continent, it is morally impossible for the 
Eng operative to obtain either an increase of wages, or a diminution in the 
hoats of his toil—Colonel Torrens. 
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DEBATE ON MR. HARVEY’S MOTION FOR A RE. 
VISION OF THE PENSION LIST. 





Tus debate, which took place on Monday, the 5th of May, was one 
of the most animated of the Session. It was well known that app 
vate meeting of the friends of Ministers had taken place at the Tr 
in Downing Street, to concert measures for resisting the motion with all 
the force the Government could bring against it: and it was also known 
that a private meeting had taken place in one of the Committee Rooms 
of the House of Commons, to concert a middle course, of which Mr, 
Strutt was to be the mover, and Mr. Romilly the seconder, so that a 
sharp debate was sure to arise. This occasioned the House to be filled 
at a very early hour, there being not less, perhaps, than 500 Members 
present in the body of the House, and in the galleries, as early as half. 
_ five o’clock. An arrangement having been made to give Mr. 

arvey’s motion precedence over the Orders of the Day, he his 
opening speech about a quarter before six, and continued till about 
eight o’clock. He complained of ill health, and was at first somewhat 
feeble; but as he proceeded, his usual energy returned, and his whole 
speech was much and deservedly applauded. After recapitulating the 
history of the previous proceedings on this subject, he came to the 
pith and marrow of the whole question, namely, the impurity of the 
Pension List—the resistance of every attempt to have it investigated, and 
the necessity for this being done at the present moment. He said:— 

Now he would be content to reduce his motion to this question,—had that list 
in any one particular ever been investigated? (Cheers.) There were sever 
hon. gentlemen present who had sat upon the committee, and he would ask them 
if the pension list, either in its details or its aggregate, formed any part of their in- 
quiry? (Hear.) It was impossible! He maintained it was impossible, for 
although the body that investigated that list might have been a partial one- 
though the recipients of the public or royal bounty might have had many friends 
upon it, yet it could not be supposed that there had been the slightest attempt a 
investigation, or else it must most assuredly have led to some reduction in the 
list, however small that reduction might be. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, because 
the list remained unimpaired in all its hideousness, because there had not been 

one farthing of money saved to the people, he had a right to conclude that the 
list had not been investigated. (Cheers.) He would then call upon the house 
if the list, though it had been prospectively diminished, yet had not und 
revision. He would call upon them and ask them if they were prepared—they, 
members of the first House of Commons which had been returned by the agency 
of the people—were they prepared to oppose the investigation of this odious list 
and to do this under the imputation of being alarmed by a treaty, or menaced 

a threat? (Cheers.) They were told that inquiry, however proposed, in whats 
ever form (he was not curious about the form), would be opposed by this Goverm 
‘ment, which might be considered as a distillation of the purity of Whiggety- 
(Loud laughter.) They were, it was said, determined to stake their importane 
—~they were content to have their greatness read in future histories as 

with their magnanimous defence of that pensidn list, which ought to have 
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the abhorrence of every honest man that ever looked atit. They, members of a 

seformed administration—the authors of the measure of reform—were minded to 

ignalize themselves as the champions of a list which all men should condemn. 

They were ready to risk all the reputation they had won. They were disposed 

to sacrifice all those prospects of benefit to the country which, from their position, 

they might have — to be enabled to bestow. All this they were ready, dis« 

, content, willing, determined, to do, that they might enjoy the unutterable 

r of coming forward in that house as the defenders and apologists of a list 

in which it would be difficult to put the finger upon any one name whieh would 
notinvite suspicion. (Loud cheers.) 

On a former occasion he recollected a motion such as this had been resisted by 
the hon. Secretary of the Treasury, upon the grounds that the task it proposed 
for hon. members would be a disgusting occupation—that it was a service such 
as no man would, if possible, encounter, and from which every delicate sentiment 
must shrink. (Hear, hear.) Certainly this, it must be allowed, was no very high 
compliment to the persons upon this list, many of whom were nevertheless 
members of the fairest and proudest families in the country. (Cheers and 
laughter.) No high compliment undoubtedly, when he insisted that an investi- 
gation of the claims, in virtue of which they enjoyed their pefsions ,would excite 
in the breasts of those to whom the duty was intrusted such shuddering sentiments 
of abhorrence, as could not be controled, or disguised, or endured. (Cheers.) 
Well, this difficulty might have existed on a former occasion, but it was now ob- 
viated by the terms of the present motion. He thought that the house ought to 
present an address to His Majesty, as the fountain of all favour, inviting him to 
investigate the pension list. ‘That was the object of his motion, and he thought 
that no course would be more acceptable to the party addressed, or to those whose 
duty it was to give responsible advice to the Crown; indeed, he was inclined to 
believe that the threatened opposition was merely an affected sentiment of de- 
licacy on the part of Ministers, and that in reality they would be well pleased that 
the pension list should be investigated, in order that all their past pledges and 
rg might be realized. (Hear,hear.) If, upon examination, it should be 

that any of the pensions charged upon the consolidated fund were im- 

rly granted, and ought to be withdrawn, the money thus released would not 

at the disposal of either the King or his Ministers, but would form a fund for 

the benefit of the people. How stood the matter? 75,000/. were given in the 

civil list to be appropriated as the King thought fit, subject to the control of the 

house; and the remainder was placed on the consolidated fund, with the under- 

standing, that as the parties receiving the pensions should drop off, the amount 
of their respective pensions should be brought into the general public treasury. 

It appeared to him absurd to contend that the King was bound to retain upon 
the list all persons who stood upon it at the time the last arrangement was made 
with Tespect to pensions. He was the more disposed to come to this conclusion, 

use it was impossible for any one to run his eye through the list without being 
struck with the defective titles of some of those who figured there. He was 
aware that it might be considered an injudicious course to refer to particular 
pames—he did not mean injudicious as regarded the effect which it would pro- 
duce elsewhere, but injudicious inasmuch as it was calculated to produce a di- 
vision of discussion, because he knew that it was scareely possible to name any 
one individual out of all those who pocketed the 130,000/. a-year, in whose favour 
one hon. member at least would not start up and say “ that though he was not 
the general advocate of the civil list, and though he objected to the principle 
upon which it was defended, yet as far as regarded the individual whose name 
N uncourteously introduced, if there was one man who of all others ought 

to be upon the list, he was that one.” (Cheers and laughter.) Then the house 
would be entertained with sketches of family history, such as had been furnished 
Upon a former occasion respecting the two Misses Gossett. He was perfectly 
aware that by referring to particular names upon the pension list he should afford 
ey for the introduction of such drivelling detailsas he had alluded to; 
but would run the risk, in order to show the extreme anxiety which prevailed 
m the public mind upon this subject, not on account of the amount paid for pen- 
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sions, but because of the principle involved in the question. Gentlemen’in thy 


house, who formed a community—a sort of little world of their own, and wha 


knew scarcely any thing beyond what passed in that house and Downing 
might be indifferent to what the country thought whilst they continued to ser 
the Government. He could, however, venture to inform Ministers that a 
and intense feeling pervaded the community, both intellectually and numerically, 
with respect to this question. 

The Government had lately propounded a measure for the alteration of the 
poor laws, one of the provisions of which was, that after a given day no 
should be a recipient of parochial relief, even although, as to the length of time 
in which he had been in the habit of receiving it, he might almost run a race with 
some of the most venerable names upon the pension list. (A laugh.) No sym. 
pathy was shown for the vested rights of the poor; no, that was reserved exclu. 
sively for honourable duchesses, and for the flitting shadows of fashion. It was 
disgrace to every man in the country who had wealth at command to allow the 
name of a relative to stand upon the pension list. (Hear, hear.) We had laws 
by which a son or a grandson could be compelled, if he should forget the ever 


lasting obligation of nature, to support those who reared and protected them in, 


helpless childhood. Why should not the same principle be applied to the 
persons on the pension list and their relatives? There might be upon that list 
individuals who, when first placed there, were objects of compassion, but who 
had grown into opulence by the accident of connexion on the better fortune of 
their associates, and in such cases as these the advantage of his address was 
apparent, because it would afford an opportunity for those quiet, delicate 
communications, which would carry a charm with them, inasmuch as they would 
proceed from royalty. A hint from such a quarter would produce a greater 
effect than the strongest resolution of a committee. He had no doubt that when 
the tree on which so much rotten fruit hung should be shaken by a royal hand, 
very little would be left worth any one’s gathering. (Cheers and laughter.) He 
proposed, however, to show the anxiety which prevailed on this subject through. 
out the country, to read a few of the names which had been pointed out to him 
from various quarters, with the accompanying remarks thereupon. He could 
assure the house that this subject had been no sinecure to him, either with 
reference to the number of dull speeches which he had been compelled to wade 
through, or the communications which had poured in upon him from all quarters, 
and which he had been compelled to answer. The hon. member then read the 
following statement and list : 

“ The following list will enumerate some of the favoured enjoying pensions 
who are pluralists, by holding situations under Government. It will designate 
many who haye never performed any public services, and consequently obtained 
their emoluments from Court or Ministerial patronage. It will also point out 
those whose pensions should have ceased when otherwise provided for by mate 
riage or inheritance. The noblesse, whose poverty has arisen from their fore- 
fathers’ extravagance, may claim assistance from their own order, but can have no 
right to be quartered on the revenues of the country. 

“ Lord Aylmer’s pension is 356/. per annum. He is Captain-General of Ca 
nada (some thousands a-year), and colonel of the 18th Foot.” Now, he asked 
whether that was true? He wished for an answer “ay” or “no.” A word from 
{lis Majesty would stop this pension. 

“ Lord Aston has good church preferment, besides a good private fortune.” 
Was that true? His lordship’s pension was very small; but then it was the 
more contemptible in him to receive it. (Hear, hear.) Nothing, however, was 
too small for the pensioners to grasp at. Some persons in the list received in 
driblets five or six pensions of 50/. Such persons were always at the elbow of the 
minister or the monarch, and their importunities were not unfrequently bought off 
by a pension. Lord Aston condescended to receive 977. out of the labour of the 
working classes. (Hear, hear.) 

“ Lord Auckland is Master of the Mint, President of the Board of Trade, and 
Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital ; his pension is 300/. per annum, which he 
foregoes whilst holding his present offices.” Lord Auckland_did not receive b's 
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whilst he was in office, and he wished that -princi le to be applied 
pension ivers. If they derived a good income from mo sources the nan 
not to receive their pensions. He would not then stop to ask what was done with 
the amount of Auckland’s pension whilst it was in abeyance, but he did 
not recollect that any reduction was made from the last grant on that account, 
(*Hear,” and a laugh.) ! 

«ir John de Blaquiere enjoys a pension of 1072/., and again as baron of 
9931. 13s.” This was a monstrous case. Sir John received his first pension in 
1794, and having served an apprenticeship of eight years, he was raised to the 

and received 893!. 13s. a-year more. (Hear, hear.) 

«Lord Bloomfield is Colonel of a battalion of artillery, and has 936/. 1és. 
annum.” No doubt a whole host of members would rise in their places to 
gize this noble lord, and to express their regret that he had not received some 
more solemn and substantial mark of his country’s approbation, 

“ Charles Oldfield Bowles, and Elizabeth, his wife, have a sion of 1927. 
He was a private secretary to Mr. Goulburn for a short time.’ (Hear, hear.) He 
isColonel of the Oxford Militia, from possessing a large property in the county.” 
He supposed the right hon. member for the University of Cambridge would 
by-and-bye favour the house with a biographical sketch of this happy couple. 
(A laugh.) It would be observed that he mentioned the names of no persons 
who were not likely to have some friend in the house to speak on their behalf. 

«Sir Henry Browne has 200/. per annum, and 200/. more as Thomas Henry 
Browne. He is on half-pay of the 23d Foot. His rewarded services consisted 
in having been the aide-de-camp to the present Lord Londonderry (“ hear,” 
and a laugh) when Ambassador at Vienna, and was sent to Milan on the deli- 
cate mission of gaining information relative to the conduct of Queen Caroline.” 
(Hear, hear.) He never before knew the value of a title ; but it was clear that 
the being made a “ Sir” was worth 200/. a-year to Mr. Browne. He was desired 
to refer any on who wished to know how well this gentleman had earned his 
pension to the trial of the late Queen. : 

“The Earl of Cavan has a regiment, and is a governor besides. He has 266/. 
ayear. 

“The Baroness Cathcart, wife of Lord Cathcart (he is Colonel of the 2d Regi- 
ment of Life Guards, 1800/. per annum ; and a retiring pension from having been 
Ambassador and Governor of Hull) enjoys a pension. 

“ Dowager Lady Clare has 780/., the widow of the rich ex-Chancellor. 

“The Marchioness of Carmarthen, 7001. Her husband is heir to the Duke- 
dom of Leeds. 

“ Marianna Cockburn, sister to Viscount Hereford, 115/. 19s. 6d.; is the wife 
of Sir James Cockburn, who has 1000. per annum as Inspector of Marines. She 
and her four sisters had pensions granted of 115/. 19s. 6d. when young, but it 
never was contemplated that on their marriage these pensions should continue.” 
This.was a case which came within the principle he had laid down, that pensions 
should be superseded on the success of the receivers of them in other depart- 
ments. (A laugh.) 

“Juliana Maria Eyre is another sister, a widow, with a good jointure of 600. 
a-year. 

“Georgiana Maria Gwynne, another sister. 

“Charlotte Wellington, another sister ; and 

< Catherine Eliza Wilkins, the fifth married sister, lately married (from her 
widowhood) to R. Stretton, Esq., high sheriff this year for Breconshire ; her former 
busband left her 2000/. a-year jointure. 

“Lord Elphinstone has 138/,; also 2767. 10s., and again 138/, 

“Eliza Mackenzie and Ruth Elphinstone, 276/. 10s. 

“The Eden family have 407/. per annum. 

“Mary Gwynne, if the widow of General Gwynne, has a pension ; she besides 
Teceives 4001. pension. 
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“ 
too bad 

“ Viscount Hereford receives 1152. 19s. 6d., which was granted to him at the 
same time as similar annuities were to his five sisters. What makes his case mop 
glaring is, that he inherits also his father’s pension of 4677, He has two seats jy 
Wales, Fregoyd and Nancribba, and lately bought of the Crown a Manor adjoin. 
ing the town of Hay, thereby extending his own grouse manor. 

“Thomas Knox Holmes (hear, hear), 5007.” This was the only case in which 
the paper he was reading from stated the consideration for which the pension 
was granted. It was stated to be given to Mr. Holmes as the son of th 
whipper-in of the late Administration (a laugh), and he (Mr. Harvey) 
could honestly say that a more faithful whipper-in Government never had, 
(A laugh.) 

“ Sir Herbert Taylor is the Colonel of the 85th Regiment, notwithstanding}, 
has 930/. pension. 

“Sir William Johnston, 714/. per annum: a rich baronet. 

“ Lieutenant-General Knollis, 4001. per annum ; he receives besides a lieute. 
ant-general’s pay, and is also Governor of Limerick.” (A member on the Tre 
sury bench said, ‘ He is dead.”) ‘That,’ rejoined Mr. Harvey, ‘is the best thing 
that can be said of him” (A laugh.) 

“The Rev. William Kuper, 400/. 15s.; a chaplain to the German Chapel, 

“ Dame Fanny Lushington, 350/. per annum, and the Hon. Ann Lushi 
6241. per annum, and her four children. A governorship in India ought to satisly 
the Lushington family, who have enjoyed good situations for so many years. 

*- George Leigh, and Mary his wife, 700/.; he was a personal friend of th 
late King, and commanded the 10th Light Dragoons. This is a pension eztrm 
ordinaire. , 

“ The Earl of Minto, an ambassador, 9241. 

“ Lady Louisa Murray.” Of this lady he would say nothing, because he 
husband had just been successful in another place. (Cheers and laughter.) 

“ Lord Montford, 467/.; ditto, 155J. 

“ Lord Strangford condescends to take a pension of 85/. (Hear, hear.) He 
has the retiring pension of an ambassador, 2000/. per annum ; Maria, Dowage 
Strangford has a pension of 233/.; ditto, 266/. 

“ Lady Ann Culling Smith, 600/. Sister to the Duke of Wellington ; her hus. 
band a rich man. 


“ Sir Simeon Stuart, 200/. A rich baronet, who never performed any public 
service. 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Meyrick Shaw, 500/.; ditto, 4991. He was a private 
secretary to the’ Marquis Wellesley in India, and also in Ireland. One pension 
would be adequate. He is now employed again. 

“The Earl of Tyrconnel, 600/.; ditto, 445/. He married Miss Crowe, of 
Kiplin-park, Yorkshire, a very rich heiress. (Hear, hear.) 

“ Thomas Lord Walsingham, a dignitary of Winchester Cathedral ; he has 
636/ per annum. 

“ Lady Matilda Wynyard, 4671.; the wife of General Wynyard. 

« Sir F. Watson, 936/. 

“ Emily Marchioness of Westmeath, sister of the Marquis of Salisbury and 
wife of the Marquis of Westmeath ; cannot expect to be supported by the public. 
She has‘’386/. per annum. 

“ The Rev. Alexander Sterkey, the Swiss Minister, 400/. 15s.” 

After an eloquent peroration, in which he warned the Ministers of 
the popular odium they would incur by resisting this motion ; and am 
appeal to the House not to be carried away by the alarm of not finding 
adequate talent to conduct the affairs of the country, if any of the 
present members of the administration thought fit to resign—he cole 
cluded by moving as follows : 


1 Howe is too wealthya nobleman to receive 276/. per annum. “Thisiy 
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. Phat an humble Address be presented to his Majesty, that he will be. 

“ to direct inquiry to be sudedutedhooenniientanchaante 
Rogen, 183, wi a view tobe sorely dat sch pono ely ' 


26th of 1833, with a view to be assured, that such persons 
the receipt of the public money, as have just claims oa teecutioamaeas 
io ho by their personal services to the crown, by their performance of duties to 
the public, or by their useful discoveries in science, and attainments in literature 
arts, have merited the gracious consideration of their sovereign, and the 
of their country. 


Lord Althorp opposed the motion on these two grounds: first, that 
itwas a compact settled between the King and his Parliament, that the 
existing pensions should be confined to the receivers during his 
Majesty's lifetime ; and that it would be, therefore, dishonourable in 
his Ministers to sanction such breach of faith, as any alteration in that 
list would imply: and, secondly, that having already pledged the 
House, by the resolution of February 18, to apply certain rules to all 
future pensions to be granted, the past was by that implied to be irre- 
vocably settled. . 

Mr. Strutt moved an amendment of a most singular nature; itwas 
for referring the whole of the Pension List to a Select Committee, with 

to expose and make public any abuses in the grants, but with 

no power to alter or amend such abuses, beyond mere exposure; and 

in the speech which he delivered, he spoke of the pensions now en- 

ed, as “‘ vested rights,” as sacred as any private fortune, however 
ourably acquired. His amendment was as follows : 

“That a Select Committee be appointed, to inquire into the Pensions charged 
on the Civil List, and on the Consolidated Fund, in order to ascertain the nature 
and extent of any abuses which may have occurred in the granting of the said 
Pensions, with a view of giving full effect to the Resolutions of this House of 
the 18th of February last.” 

Lord Althorp objected to this amendment even still more strongly 
than to the original motion, and said, that whatever might be the 
obloquy, and whatever the consequences involved, he should strenu- 
ously resist both. 

Mr. Hume and Mr. Jervis both advocated the original motion; Mr- 
Byng opposed it, and Mr. Hawkins supported Mr. Strutt’s amendment. 

Sir Robert Peel came in to give his powerful and timely aid to the 
Ministers, and it was impossible not to remark on the smiling counte- 
nances by which those on the Treasury benches hailed his accession to 
their cause. He demolished, in the most triumphant manner, the 
utter uselessness of such an amendment as that of Mr. Strutt, to ex- 
pose, but not to amend ; to inflict pain and disgrace, but not to apply 
a cure; and he concluded his address by the following pathetic 
lamentation over the loss of those sweets of office which were at- 
tempted by modern reformers to be swept away for ever. 

The house was to vote an address to the Crown or a select committee to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the merits of pensions. The object should be to introduce 
useful reformation ; but he utterly denied that the Tory Ministers had used the 
Pension list as the means of rewarding persons improperly. But the house was 
Ge dry up the source of reward for all services, and what it seemed to be 

ig was to see by what means public men might be invited into the public 
service at the least possible expense, and to prevent public men deriving any of 
se advantages from office which, in former times, were considered a compen< 
sation for the labour and anxieties of office. He (Sir R. Peel) trusted they 
might be able to invite great talents into the public service with this economy of 
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expense ; he wished he could believe that such men would be ready to make g 
disinterested tender of their services, and devote their lives to the public, Bu 
that was quite a different question. He (Sir R, Peel) contended that the pension 
list thus appropriated, was a reward for public services. (Hear.) Review th 
history of public men who had filled office for the last twenty years. with 
Mr. Fox. How long did Mr. Fox serve as a minister of the Crown before he 
died in office? Mr. Pitt followed, and he was cut off in the prime of life by the 
toils and anxieties of office. (Hear.) Mr. Pitt was succeeded by Mr. Percem, 
who fell by the hand of an assassin. Mr. Perceval wassucceeded by Lord Castle. 
reagh, whose untimely fate was as much brought on by the devotion of his 
powers to the service of his country, as if he had been led out to execution, 
(Hear, hear.) When the house recollected these splendid examples, he asked 
them whether they thought it decent that the families of such men should be 
pointed at, and held up to public seorn? According to the construction of the 
compact between the King and Parliament, the house was concluded as to the 
sum appropriated to the pension list ; and if it had changed its sentiments 
this point, he entreated them not to make the character of these men and their 
friends victims of its new opinions. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Sheil supported Mr. Harvey’s motion. Mr. Lloyd advocated 
Mr. Strutt’s amendment; and Mr. Rotch proposed a new one of his 
own, to the effect that the existing pensions should be taken from all 
those who already had, from other sources, sufficient to support them- 
selves. Mr. Rotch apologised for his troubling the House by saying, 
that he was absent from the debate through illness on the last occa- 
sion; and having received a significant hint from his constituents, 
that though illness might be a good excuse for once, it would not 
do a second time, he was now speaking for his constituents rathet 
than to the House. 

Mr. Stanley ridiculed most successfully the speech of Mr. Roteh, 

though the objection to his proposed amendment was not so powerful; 
and, after dwelling at great length on the solemn compact made with 
the Crown, which indeed was the only argument used against sub 
mitting the Pension List to a revision, he concluded by saying, 
+ The hon. member had [told them that ministers had lost the confidence of the 
country. Why, if it was so—if ministers had lost the confidence of the country 
the sooner the present administration retired from office the better. He readily 
admitted that men might be certainly found in the country—and in that house, 
men of great intelligence, and great talent—who were more fit than the present 
ministers, to conduct the affairs of the country, to the satisfaction of the hon. 
member (a laugh); but he would venture to say, that no Parliament would ever 
so far despise public honour as to sanction the hon. member’s amendment, and no 
minister would be bold enough or base enough to insult the Crown by recom. 
mending that the sovereign should break his plighted word. (Cheers.) 

Mr. O’Connell made a short, but satisfactory answer to the argu- 
ment of vested rights and plighted honour, which were shown to be 
most fallacious: and Mr. Harvey concluded the debate by the fol- 
lowing reply : 

Mr. D. W. Harvey, in reply, declared his determination to take the sense of 
the house on the original question, in order to give hon. members an opportunily 
of declaring their opinions on its substantive merits ; but if that were not cal 
ried, he should vote for the amendment. The right hon. Secretary for the Colo- 
nies had told the house that the success of the motion would be the signal for his 
retreat from office, accompanied by the whole body of his colleagues. But 
house ought to know that even if the present Ministry did retire from office, the 
country would not be left without an administration. There were two Cabinets 
in that house, two sets of Ministers, for whatever the present Ministers might 
think of their own authority, the real governor of the country, was the right hom 
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for Tamworth. (Loud cheers and laughter.) No hen ‘was ever more 
jjicitous to gather her chickens under her wing (loud laughter) than they were 
tocatch at his support, and the sunshine of gratification never visited their once 
ing countenances, until it was known to what port and to what point the 
hon. gentleman had set sail. (Continued laughter.) Not that this was 
a point of much solicitude with them ; their eonduct generally must have 
insured Sis provation, (‘‘ Hear,” and laughter.) We had had some strikes 
lately : there been a strike amongst the tailors (much laughter), and it 
looked as if there was a strike in the Cabinet. (Loud and continued laughter.) 
He had no doubt, however, that the Cabinet would experience as much comfort 
asthe master tailors, who, in the absence of men, now found that old women 
would do just as well. (Bursts of laughter, repeatedly renewed.) He would 
now turn to the speech of the hon. member who proposed the amendment on his 
motion. He thought that the hon. member had taken too high a tone (hear, hear), 
when he’ said that he as an honest man could not vote for the motion. But 
though he disliked his speech, he liked the interpretation his amendment would, 
bear 


It was said—and it was meant as an extinguisher to his motion—that the 
daims to these pensions were vested rights, and ought to be guarded with as 
much sacredness as private property. Now, would any one pretend to say that 
the landed property of the gentry of England was worth as much and no more in 

int of title, and would therefore fetch as much and no more in the market? 
Few lawyers had taken part in this discussion—indeed, he believed only one 
besides himself; but he was ready to answer in their behalf that no man taking 
the purchase of such a pension to any conveyancer in Lincoln’s-inn, and directing 
decks of assignment to be drawn, would find the security the same. He knew 
many instances where the opinion of counsel had been taken respecting the pur- 
chase of such pensions, and the answer had uniformly been, “ Use your own dis- 
cretion, because the pension must determine at the demise of the Crown.” (Hear, 
hear.) He knew several instances where these pensions had been sold, and in 
consequence of these circumstances were sold, instead of 14 or 16, for two years’ 

hase (hear); but it was really curious to see how delicately Ministers had 
Feat with the Crown. They wished to make his Majesty nothing more than 

d registrar of pensions, without the power of revocation. Now suppose his 
Nasty had taken all the individuals whose names were on the pension list, 
and at once erased their names ; supposing too a complaint had been lodged by 
these individuals at the bar of the House, against what they would or might call 
acrying act of injustice ; would it not have been scouted by the house as a most 
outrageous attack on the privileges of the Crown? If the house was not now to 
interfere, when would they have the power? According to the doctrines 
broached, if there were to be a demise of the Crown to-morrow, these vested 
rights would stil! continue. The pension list would always be full, and thus all 
the means of purifying it would be denied them. He should now read an ex- 
tract from a speech made some years ago by the right honourable baronet the 
First Lord of the Admiralty ; who, when he supported that pillar (continued the 
hon. gentleman, turning round and directing his eye towards one of the pillars 
of the gallery on the Opposition side of the house), made a series of motions on 
this subject that would for ever fix his fame, and he quoted it not only because 
the authority of the speaker was entitled to great respect, but because it exactly 
coincided with his (Mr. Harvey’s) views, and was remarkably applicable to the. 
subject under discussion. 

The extract was from Sir James Graham’s speech, on a motion for a 

urn of the Pensions enjoyed by Privy Councillors, when he was a 
Member of the Whig Opposition ; and in a case far less flagrant than 
the Pension List now sought to be removed, Sir James used all those 
very arguments for revision, which the present Ministers, by whom he 
was then supported, now so stoutly resisted. But this endeavour to 

me the present Ministers into virtue, by reading to them the pro- 
fessions made by their own tongues in other days, has now been so 
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often repeated, that it fails to produce the requisite effect; and they 
bear the exposition of their own inconsistencies with wonderful magna. 
nimity. 

On the division that took place, there were--For Mr. Harvey’ 
original motion, 148; Against it, 390—For Mr. Strutt’s amend. 
ment, 230; Against it, 31l—there being in the House on the firg 
division, 538—and in the second, 541 Members; and there being als 
82 who voted for Mr. Strutt’s amendment that would not vote fo 
Mr. Harvey’s original motion. The division upon the first question, 
which comprises all those who wish to see the existing Pension List 
revised, and justice done to the King and the country, by purging it 
of its present impurities, will be found in its proper place. 

It will not escape observation, however, that on this, as well ag on 
many other occasions, the Ministers have been kept in their places 
the Tories, and the Tories only, who are sufficiently powerful in the 
House of Commons to hold the balance between the Whigs and the 
Liberals : and who, by allying themselves with either, can defeat the 
other party: while in the House of Lords, where there are no Liberals 
to keep in check—aunless, indeed, Lord Durham and Lord Denman be 
considered of that order—for Lords Grey, Lansdowne, Holland, and 
Brougham, have long since ceased to be reckoned among them—the 
Tories have the ascendant so completely, that it is in their power, at 
any time when they deem the moment most fitting, to turn out the 
present Government, and occupy their places. What would soon 
follow such a change, it is not difficult to foresee. They would 
be either compelled to be more liberal than the present Government, 
or give way to others; and, in truth, the fermentation of public 
Opinion on the great subjects of the abolition of the Corn Laws—the 
Repeal of the Union between Church and State—the return to Trien- 
nial Parliaments—the revision of Taxation, and the adjustment of the 
National Debt—or the adaptation of the Currency to the weight of its 
burdens—is such, that we must either have a Ministry that will grapple 
with these questions manfully and fairly, or go on through this transi- 
tion state, changing, and purifying, and liberalizing, every successive 
Administration, until the Government is firmly established on the broad 
foundations of popular approbation and general content. 








Tue Docrrine or Passtve OsepdIENCE TESTED BY ITS INFLUENCE ON THE 
Happiness oF Soctery. 


On principles of reason, the only way to determine the agreement of any thing 
with the will of God, is to consider its influence on the happiness of society; 9 
that, in this view, the question of passive obedience is reduced to a simple issue. 
Is it best for the human race that every tyrant and usurper be submitted to with 
out check or control? It ought likewise to be remembered, that if the doctrine 
of passive obedience be true, princes should be taught it, and instructed, that t 
whatever excesses of cruelty and caprice they proceed, they may expect’ no Te 
sistance on the part of the people. If this maxim appear to be conducive to gen 
ral good, we may fairly presume it concurs with the will of the Deity; butif it 
appear pregnant with most mischievous consequences, it must disclaim sud 
support. From the known perfection of God, we conclude he wills the happ 
ness ‘of mankind, and that though he condescends not to interpose miracul 
that kind of civil es is most pleasing in his eye, which is productive of 
greatest felicity.— Robert. Hall. 
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PERPETUATION OF TITHES IN IRELAND AS A 
FIXED CHARGE ON THE LAND. 





A very important debate took place on Tuesday evening, the 7th of 
May,on the Second Reading of the Bill for Commutation of Tithes in Ire- 
hand which gave rise to some very curious scenes. We cannot do 
better than give the earliest of them as they are accurately reported. 
The evening sitting opened at five, with the adjourned debate carried 
onfrom the preceding Wednesday, when it was commenced, on the 
Second Reading of the Bill for commuting Tithes in Ireland : 


Mr. Ronayne being in possession of the house then rose, and before he had 
concluded a sentence, no part of which was heard in the gallery, 

Mr. O’ConnELt moved that the house be counted. 

Strangers were accordingly ordered to withdraw. 

On our return we found Mr. Ronayne upon his legs. He was contending that 
the object of the hon, member for Dublin was obvious ; it was to show, that while 
Ministers could at five o’clock command upwards of 500 members to su ta 
rotten pension list, yet that at 6 o'clock not much more than 100 could be as- 
sembled upon an Irish question, although that question was one of the utmost 
importance to the Irish nation. They had, in fact, on that night to consider 
whether the country should or should not be given up to the tender mercies of 
the police and military. This bill, he said, had ‘grievously disappointed the 
people of Ireland. It was only a bill for the perpetuation of tithes under another 
name in Ireland. He objected to the plan, and in support of this objection he 
declared he would quote a letter attributed to the Marquis of Anglesey; and 
here he took the opportunity of saying, that although the authenticity of the docu- 
ment had been at first disputed by the noble lord (Althorp) in consequence of 
the style, yet that now he believed it was acknowledged. With respect to the 
statements which had been made in that house, touching the fact of a gross 
breach of trust having been committed, whereby this paper came into his hands, 
he said he knew not whether it was intended to cast imputation upon himself. 
He understood from the noble lord that it was not ; but he had read in the news- 
Papers certain paragraphs in which it was stated that a certain individual could 
not tell how it was possible that any gentlemen could make use of a document so 

. He would only say to any individual, there or elsewhere, as far as any 
breach of confidence or treachery upon his part was concerned, that he gave the 
sttongest and most indignant contradiction to the charge which the rules of the 
house would permit. He declined giving the authority upon which he put forth 
the document, and observed that he was justified in doing so by the precedent of 

Fichoque, who refused to give up the 


the tight hon. Secretary for the Colonies was smiling, and to take exception to 
the position in which the right hon. cen sat upon the Treasury benches, 
with his legs extended to the table. He said the right hon. secretary displayed in 
his posture and bearing the nonehalance of an American coffeehouse, and that he 








we 
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treated the house with marked ‘contempt. (The hon: gentleman made som, 
further remarks in the same strain, which we did not distinctly hear.) 

The Speaker rose to order, and said that he himself had never felt, and 
he was quite sure no hon. member of that house had ever felt, that the right hon, 
gentleman, or any other gentleman, had treated the house with contempt, or ely 
they would have come forward and expressed that feeling openly and fully 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Ronayne said he had heard more than twenty members of that house 
so, and he had heard them speak of the conduct of the right hon. gentleman i 
that house with disgust. 

Mr. Sraney rose to order. He thought it was rather strange that in the dis. 
cussion of a public question, upon which he had not that night offered the 
slightest remark, on which he had made no sign, he should be thus virulen 
assailed. (Hear, hear.) It was true he might have smiled, but if he did, it was 
at the premeditated plan of the hon. gentleman, and the hon. and learned membe 
for Dublin. (Hear, hear.) The hon. and learned gentleman, when there wer 
118 members present, moved a call of the house, a thing never done in Parlia. 
ment before (cheers) ; and this for the purpose of enabling the hon. gentleman 
use, in the exordium of his oration, the clap-trap that while on the discussion of 
the pension list question the Ministers could command upwards of 500 membes 
at 5 o'clock, yet that the people of Ireland, on a question vitally i 
them, could only have the attendance of 118 members of the yg Parliament 
at 6o’clock. (Loud cheers.) The people of Ireland were to be edified by this 
announcement! He hoped, however, if ever the hon. and learned gentleman 
should again think fit to count a house of 118 on an Irish question of such im 
portance, to ascertain if there were 40 present, be would have the goodness to 
examine and declare how many of the 118 bore the name of Connell. (Gre 
cheering.) At that moment it happened the only person in the house answering 
to the name of O’Connell was the hon. and learned member himself. (Conti. 
nued cheering.) 

Mr. O’Conne tt asked the house to remember, that although he had not said 
one word, the right hon. secretary had accused him, and accused him falsely, with 
his usual disregard of veracity. (Loud cries of “Oh, oh!”) He withdrewthe 
expression. (“ Oh, oh!” and laughter.) 

The Speaker stated that the hon. and learned gentleman must explain what 
he intended to convey. He could not enlarge upon the words which he had u- 
fortunately siipnenstal. 

Mr. O’ConnE Lt said the right hon. gentleman had attacked him, he would sy 
he accused him most unfoundedly, He accused him of having formed a plan 
with his hon, friend to bring that house into discredit with the people of Ireland. 
Never was there any thing more unfounded. A greater falaity —this was @ 
Parliamentary word (laughter, and “ Oh, oh !”),—a greater falsity than this a 
sertion never was uttered. (Laughter.) He had spent the last 48 hours ina stale 
of the utmost anxiety. He was ready, and he had always been ready, to sacrifice 
himself for the pacification of Ireland. (Laughter.) When, however, he came 
down there that evening, it was with a shudder of abhorrence he remarked the 
small attendance of members (hear, hear), and especially of English members. 
(Hear, hear.) He then felt it to be his duty, and he never would be deterred from 
what he considered to be his duty by the sneers of the right hon. secretary,—he 
felt it is duty to have the house called, but he had entered into no arrangement 
with his hon. friend. The right hon. gentleman had made no excuse for his cot 
duct. (“Hear,” and laughter.) He asked, did the right hon. gentleman think it 
decent to act towards the house as he did—to use the mode of posture in which 
he placed himself in that house? (“ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) He 
the hon. gentlemen for their cheers ; but he would ask them if it were decent! 
(“ Hear, hear,” and continued laughter.) He thought it was exceedingly i 
decent. (Laughter.) He had heard 50 members say they were disgusted 
it. What right had the right hon, Secretary of the Colonies to accuse him of com 


bination? He had had the house called for the purpose of drawing a distinct 
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